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A recent study involving over 
23,000 faculty chairs, deans and admin- 
istrators at research universities indi- 
cated that even those most directly in- 
volved with the present reward system 
feel that the balance between research 
and teaching needs to be modified. Most 


7 significantly, the results indicate that an 
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effort to modify the system to recognize 
and reward teaching would be supported 


by_a majority of th d. It may 
be the time to propose a change in the 
system. 
Characteristics of an effective system 
For an institution to address this 
balance in a dynamic fashion, the fac- 
ulty reward system must have a number 
of characteristics rarely found in today’s 
typical guidelines: 
¢ The system must fit appropriately with 
the mission statement of the institution. 
There are institutions with a distinct 
research mission, while others are fo- 
cused primarily on teaching and/or serv- 
ice. An effective promotion and tenure 
system must be sensitive to these differ- 
ences and build on and support the mis- 
sion statement of the institution. At the 


same time in order to support change in 


reward systems, the mission statement 
must be realistic, operational, and sensi- 
tive to the unique characteristics and 
strengths of the institution. 
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¢ The system must be sensitive to the 
differences among the disciplines. As 
part of a recent initiative spearheaded by 
Syracuse University and supported by 
the Lilly Endowment and the Fund for 
the Improvement of Postsecondary Edu- 
cation, a number of professional asso- 
ciations established task forces to de- 
velop statements articulating the range 
of activities that could be considered 
“scholarly.” As this project has pro- 
gressed, significant differences among 


J the disciplines have become clear. There 


are differences in what faculty do across 
disciplines as well as in the language 
they use to describe what they do. It is 
important that the reward system ac- 
knowledge and honor the inherent func- 
tional differences among the humani- 


ties, the social sciences, the sciences, 
and the professional schools. 

The work of the professional asso- 
ciations to date reveals that one thing is 
common across disciplines: important 
faculty work is not being rewarded. The 


problem appears in drama departments // 
withthe production of a play; in English 


or writing departments when a faculty 


member works in the community to de- J 
velop a literacy program; and in man- 


agement, economics, sociology, or_re- 
pat na ike 


tailing when a professor's skills are used 
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significant problem. To put it bluntly, 
The focus on research and publication 
and the mad dash for federal funds and 
external grants has diverted energies 
away from important faculty work and 
has had a direct and negative impact on 
the quality of classroom instruction and 
the ability of institutions to provide sup- 
port to and involve their communities. It 
also diverts energies from types of re- 
search that do not fall within the tradi- 
tional publication realm. Real limita- 
tions exist for faculty who want to en- 
sure recognition for their scholarly pur- 
suits. The choice is often between re- 
search that intrigues and excites them 
and the type that can be represented in a 
publication and will appeal to the pres- 
tige journals or publishers. The result 
has been a proliferation of what might be 
called “establishment research.” 

¢ The system must be sensitive to the 
difference among individuals. We each 


bring to our work different strengths, 
interests, and perspectives. Establish- 


ing an identical set of criteria for_all 
faculty, as we have tended to do, is 


unrealistic and can undermine the qual- 
ity of an academic unit. The truth is that 
outstanding researchers are not neces- 
sarily great teachers, and great teachers 
are not always exceptional researchers. 
The goal for each department, school, or 
college should be to bring together a 
group of talented individuals who can 
work together in a synergistic manner to 
reach the goals of that unit. The reward 
system must also recognize that faculty, 
at different times in their careers will 
focus their attention in different areas. 
This may be the result of a departmental 
assignment; on other occasions it will be 
inherent to the discipline. In some fields 
a faculty member’s major research ac- 
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complishments are early in his or her 
career; in others a scholarly focus occurs 
later, when the individual has had the 
opportunity to expand his or her per- 
spectives. 

¢ The system must develop an assess- 
ment program that is appropriate, per- 
ceived to be fair and workable. To reach 
this goal, we suggest a “selected profes- 
sional portfolio” that is tailored around 
the specific responsibilities of an indi- 
vidual faculty member. This system 
would permit an in-depth evaluation of 
representative items and activities rather 
than the more customary quick review 
of often overlapping and redundant stud- 
ies and publications. It should be a 
system that, where appropriate, stresses 
process as muchas product and in which 
the expert judgment of peers or col- 
leagues is incorporated. 


Where to begin 

Change must begin at the depart- 
ment and the discipline level. Faculty 
priorities are, for the most part, deter- 
mined by their disciplinary associations. 
Their second loyalty is to their depart- 
ments. Here faculty develop a support 
group, receive departmental adminis- 
trative guidance, and basically work. It 
is, therefore, essential that faculty at the 
departmental level be actively involved 


in developing revised tenure and pro- 
motion guidelines for their_programs. 


The role of administration is to facilitate 
the process while supporting the con- 
cept that different departments will, and 
should, develop different criteria. To 
assist the process the central administra- 
tion must develop and disseminate a 
clear and concise institutional mission 
statement upon which the new tenure 
and promotion system can be based. 


Some Final Observations 

¢ Reconceiving faculty priorities re- 
quires a genuine commitment to change. 
All too often major institutional initia- 
tives have been characterized by exten- 
sive rhetoric and little action. 

¢ The entire academic community must 
be actively involved in the change proc- 
ess. Unless the central administration, 
deans, chairs, and individual faculty 
members have ownership of any modi- 
fications in the tenure and promotion 
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process that are being proposed, adop- 
tion and implementation will be prob- 
lematic. This ownership can only come 
from giving faculty an active role in 
setting priorities, establishing criteria, 
and determining how revised tenure and 
promotion plans will be developed and 
assessed. Otherwise, the desired changes 
will not occur. 

¢ The process of changing the tenure 
and promotion criteria will be far more 
difficult in some academic areas than 
others. While the data from the Na- 
tional Study of Research Universities on 
the Balance Between Research and 
Undergraduate Teaching (1992) show 
that the sciences, engineering, and some 
of the social sciences tend to be most 
comfortable with the status quo, change 
in these fields is essential for a number 
of reasons. First, the emphasis on pub- 
lished research has had, in many in- 
stances, a detrimental impact on the qual- 
ity of teaching and the scope of research 
conducted, on students’ attitudes toward 
these fields, and consequently on the 
number of students selecting science 
and engineering as careers. Second as 
federal resources for research continue 
to decline and as institutions begin to 
recognize that the number of research 
programs they support must be reduced 
to those that are of the highest quality, 
there will be increased pressure on many 
departments to re-establish priorities and 
re-assess the criteria by which faculty 
will be evaluated. 

Other disciplines, particularly the 
humanities, performing arts, most pro- 
fessional schools, and some of the social 
sciences, will be facing a different prob- 
lem. These disciplines have focused 
more and more attention on publishable 
research in order to gain “‘academic re- 
spectability.” They will now be asked to 
refocus their efforts on activities that, 
until now, have received little attention. 


It Isn’t an Option: The Faculty Re- 
ward System Must Change 

Those of us in higher education 
must modify what we do and where we 
invest our energies. A chorus of voices 
from the public and private sectors are 
calling for change, and our most impor- 
tant clients - our students- are demand- 
ing it. The question is how significant a 


role we, as faculty and administrators, 
will play in this process. Wecan sit back 
and mildly protest the status quo until 
that point when frustrated governmental 
and external accreditation agencies de- 
fine for us what we will do and how. Or 
we can take a proactive role in shaping 
our future. The initiative is ours to take 
or perhaps forever lose the opportunity 
to set our own priorities. 
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